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with a pure lustre, which the students of his brief
biography mast always feel to he surrounding him.

Society, in the sixteenth century, bestowed much in-
genuity upon the invention of appropriate mottoes and
significant emblems. When, therefore, we read that
Sir Philip Sidney inscrihed his shield with these words
Fie f,a noslm two (" These things I hardly call our own "),
wo may take it for a sign that he attached no undue
value to noble birth; and, indeed, he makes one of the
most rt\s]>ectable persons in his Arcadia exclaim : " I am
no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees; it sufficeth me
if I know their virtues." This might justify his bio-
graphers in silence regarding his ancestry, were it not
that his connections, both on the father's and the
mother's side, were all-important in determining the
tenor of his life.

The first Sidney of whom we hear anything came into
England with Henry JL, and held the office of Chamber-
lain to that king. His descendant, Nicholas Sidney,
married a daughter of Sir William Brandon and aunt of
Charles, Duke of Suffolk. Their son, Sir William Sidney,
played an important part during the reign of Henry VIII.;
he served in the French wars, and commanded the right
wing of the English army at Flodden. To him was
given the manor of Penshurst in Kent, which has re-
mained in the possession of the Sidneys and their present
representatives. On his death in 1554 he left one son
and four daughters. The eldest of these daughters was
ancestress of Lord Bolingbroke. From the marriage of
the second to Sir James Harrington descended, by
female alliances, the great house of Montagu and the
families of North and Noel. Through the marriage ofintonating porionago,
